II

FERSEN HAD JOINED THE MASQUERADE IN PARIS

again. The music was quickening now} the dance grew daily
wilder. There was no means of telling which mask concealed a
friend and which an enemy. Soon it would be too dangerous
to tear one off, lest one should find behind it the grinning jaws
of death.

His disguise, this time, was laughable enough. He had hired
the clothes of a cab-driver. Dressed for the part, he stood by
his cab at the corner of the Rue D'lSckette, and cursed the
sultriness of the heavy June night.

Anxiety had brought him over-early to his post. The cab
would not be needed till half-past ten, and the bells of St. Roche
had only just struck nine. An hour and a half with nothing
to do except pace the Eue D'Eclielle, or risk recognition by
strolling across to the Square of the Grand Carrousel, where the
Tuileries entrance was ablaze with lights and alive with people.

He kept to the darker, narrower street. Idly enough, he
began to speculate how it had got called Eue D'lSchelle, 'Ladder
Street'. Near here, he had been told, Joan of Arc had fallen,
wounded in her attempt to storm the walls of Paris and
recapture the city for her King: perhaps they had named the
street after the scaling-ladders her armoured squadrons had
carried. Paris must have been a small place in those days if
its walls stopped here, so near what was now the heart of the
widely-sprawling labyrinth, the Great Beast's teeming lair.
It had not been much larger when the bells of St. Roche had
rung the tocsin for St. Bartholomew's Eve, summoning the
Beast to Massacre, in the name of Christ rather than the name
of Liberty. It had grown since that night of blood, fostered
by the Kings, until they deserted it for Versailles. But in all
its mysterious history there could have been no stranger turn
than this of a young gentleman from Sweden, dressed up as a
cabby and waiting to rescue a King and Queen from the
growing threat of its mutiny.
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